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GORBACHEV: 

MEASURING THE MAN 

CORD MEYER 


T he best-informed Stat e 
department experts on feus - 
sia and the sharp-eyed 
fcremlin watchers in the 
U.S. intelligence community now 
have had nearly six months to ana - 
l yze General Secretary Mikhai l 
Gorbachev’s performance in offic e. 
They have reached a growing con- 
sensus on what we can expect from 
him in the future and, on a back- 
ground basis, are 

willing to share 
their tentative 
conclusions. 

First, there is 
general agree- 
ment that the new 
leader has moved 
much faster than 
expected to seize 
the commanding 
heights of Soviet 
political power. 

Helped by empty 
seats in the Polit- 
buro waiting to be filled, Mr. Gorba- 
chev has been impressive in his 
ability to bring about an abrupt 
generational change in Soviet lead- 
ership. 

With the Brezhnev gerontocracy 
ready to fall like overripe fruit, Mr. 
Gorbachev astutely loaded the dice 
against it with his campaign for com- 
petence, sobriety, and discipline. 
According to diplomatic reporting, 
the newly selected leaders have 
reputations for 
hard-driving abil- 
ity and among the 
Moscow elite they 
are looked upon 
with genuine 
respect. 

There is noth- 
ing on the record, 
however, to sug- 
gest that the gen- 
eral secretary is 
any kind of liberal 
economic reform- 
er who wants to 

transform the Soviet system of state 
ownership into an open-market 
economy. Rather, Kremlin-watchers 
in Washington are agreed that he is 
committed to making the state econ- 


omy more productive by improved 
work discipline under younger, 
more competent, and better- 
educated managers, who are to be 
held to strict standards of perform- 
ance. 

So much corruption, alcoholism, 
and inefficiency have been allowed 
to accumulate that there is room for 
MK Gorbachev’s reforming zeal to 
make a real difference in the next 
two or three years. Some U.S. ana- 
lysts anticipate that, with good har- 
vests, the new regime might achieve 
a temporary growth rate of as great 
as 4 percent. 

But there is wide agreement that 
the general secretary will soon have 
to start lying about the statistics to 
hide the economic stagnation or face 
up to the need for a much more radi- 
cal opening of the system to market 
forces. On the basis of his Leninist 
convictions, the best guess is that 
Mr. Gorbachev will try to muddle 
through with minor reform, such as 
an increase in the number of private 
garden plots and more autonomy for 
factory managers. 

In this event, the Soviet economy 
will fall farther and farther behind 
the increasing sophistication of 
American and Japanese technol- 
ogies, to the point where a European 
economist describes it “as drifting 
downward into a different league.” 

In the field of foreign policy, Mr. 
Gorbachev has won a reputation for 
urbane civility in his diplomatic 
dealings, but the consensus of U.S. 
analysts is that he is “an orthodox 
expansionist,” committed to improv- 
ing the Soviet strategic position on 
three separate fronts. 

In Western 
Europe, he is try- 
ing to split the 
NATO alliance by 
playing on Euro- 
pean fears of the 
Strategic Defense 
Initiative and 
attempting to win 
over social demo- 
cratic parties 
with a barrage of 
arms-control pro- 
posals. 

In Eastern 
Europe, after Konstantin Chernen- 
ko’s uncertain rule, Mr. Gorbachev is 


reasserting the authority of the 
Soviet Union as the dominant super- 
power in the area and cracking down 
on tendencies toward independence. 

In Poland, the decline of the Com- 
munist Party and the strength of the 
underground are seen by Kremlin- 
watchers as “an unending 
nightmare” for Mr. Gorbachev, and 
he has reacted by imposing 
increased repression, while 
responding with self-righteous 
indignation to any questioning of the 
Soviet record on human rights. 

In the Third World, the new gen- 
eral secretary is perceived to be 
“more aggressive than Mr. 
Andropov.” He not only has contin- 
ued the brutal war of extermination 
against the Afghan guerrillas but 
has extended the bombing into Paki- 
stan to try to cut off their supplies. 

In the face of strong opposition in 
the U.S. Congress, Mr. Gorbachev 
boldly met with the Nicaraguan 
president, Daniel Ortega, to promise 
the Sandinistas additional Soviet 
assistance. Soviet arms and subsi- 
dies on a huge scale continue to keep 
Fidel Castro in business, while 
Soviet arms sold to Libya find their 
way into the hands of Islamic terror- 
ists. 

From the Philippines to the Sudan 
to South Africa, Reagan officials 
expect an energetic and skillful 
exploitation of all targets of opportu- 
nity by a new Soviet leadership that 
seems committed to “a deeply 
antagonistic relationship with the 
United States.” 

Under these circumstances, the 
summit meeting between President 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev in 
November is more likely to be a 
sophisticated struggle to score pro- 

paganda points rather than a genu- 
ine meeting of minds. 


Bright as he is, it will take Mr. 
Gorbachev a long time to accept the 
fact that he is confronted with a 
united Western alliance and that he 
has no choice but to come to terms 
with it. 
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